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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 75g 

Whether they be of superior intelligence, vigor, and worth, will be demon- 
strated within the next few years when the present uncertain stage is 
passed, and when these States will either have returned to a pure demo- 
cratic government, to honest trade, and to great prosperity, or will be held 
in the grasp of a despotic money oligarchy, with a standing army to enforce 
its authority, and a pauper- working class to do its behests. The triumph of 
the true principles of our government, which maintain the welfare of the 
people, or the triumph of those which take from the masses to add to the 
wealth of the rich, will turn the scales and make Americans a success or a 
failure. 

Therefore there is room for apprehension and anxiety ; but the excessive 
Chauvinism which mars the American character, otherwise clear sighted 

and admirable, sees nothing of it. 

S. Rhett Roman. 



CRITICISM CRITICISED. 

Certainly every critical writer on music, the fine arts, the drama, 
literature, or anything else, has a right to do his work in his own way. He 
must needs do it so. Does it not seem often, however, that literary, mu- 
sical, dramatic, fine arts, or any other sort of journalistic criticism nowa- 
days, done emphatically in a man's or a woman's " own way," means the 
man's or woman's not doing it? Is there not, day by day, in our journals 
too much of the vague and negative and counsel-darkening criticism for the 
given literary matter or art matter to get the praise or blame needed, in 
this or that responsible quarter? 

Let us reason together a bit. For what is a newspaper or other profes- 
sional critic set to reviewing a book, sent to the concert, the opera, the play, 
the picture exhibition? To judge of their merits, of their merits — and to say 
what he thinks just as independently, sharply, and discriminately as he can : 
independently, be it observed, of everybody and of everything impertinent 
to his immediate function. For that purpose is his space given him in his 
newspaper or other periodical. Characterize that matter before him he 
must. Stick to the text of that book, that play, that opera, that picture he 
must, and to the way in which A and B or C have done their work in it. 
Was it a good book of its kind— a good play— a good symphony or a poor 
one? and, as far as is practicable, why was the business good, bad, or indif- 
ferent? Characterization above all things is his metier. 

Now, if the professional critic disregards this primary duty, consciously 
or unconsciously, he is in fault. He may be learned. But he must make his 
learning merely the vantage ground for his sure foothold in his task. He must 
not write a general or special essay on the topic. He must not give his reader 
an intolerable deal of excellent didactics, quite matter out of place, to a penny- 
worth of his opinion on the things before him and them. His preamble must 
not be the kite and his criticism the tail. He must not write a vast portico 
of an essay on some related matters — and knock together behind it some little 
hut of his criticism, his newspaper's criticism, that primarily its readers 
want. If he does this— and too many men do it — he is either troubled with 
a sad, bad eye for proportion, or else he is deliberately dishonest. He is 
avoiding his duty speciously and perhaps gracefully ; but he avoids it. It is 
to be suspected that he is tying up his knife of analysis in flowers. It is 
edgeless. He is pretending to criticize when he is only essaying. 
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Surely this is plain common-sense. In critical writing Hamlet's remark 
i3 the best guide — " the play's the thing ;" or rather the history, the bio- 
graphy, the novel, the opera, the picture, the statue, each is the thing in 
which the critic must do most of his speaking to his public. Essays and 
sermons neither keep nor hinder, nor kill, nor cure, under such journalistic 
conditions. Criticism does. Never was honest, blunt, sincere, well-consid- 
ered, terse, critical writing more needed in this country than now. May we 
have more of it 1 May our younger journalists think more of achieving it 
day by day, month by month I The office of the journalistic critic is not the 
circumlocution office. To write "all around" a thing, yet never touch it to 
the quick, hiDts at pedantry, cowardice, or self-interest. It conflicts too 
much with the critic's first duty — I had almost written whole duty — to speak 
the truth ; a duty that should be his greatest pleasure. He must not tack in 
it ; but go about it at all times, tersely, pointedly, without fear or favor, re- 
gardless of personal enmities, or friend ships, or advantages, or disadvantages. 
He must not avail himself of his knowledge of everything relating to the 
topic to furnish his "copy." Better hit hard than hit too soft. 

I know of no better gospel of criticism in literature, art, anything, than 
this. It covers a wide field, brief as its principle or warning is, just as the 
enchanted pavilion of the Peri Banu could be held in the palm or be made to 
shelter a host. The cuttle-fish with his ample sepia bag is the allegory, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, of too much of what fills the critic's space in the 
metropolitan journal all the world over just now. Surely it may profitably 
for letters and art be no longer pertinent. 

E. Iben^tjs Stevenson. 



